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STANZAS. 


Cue young, the beautifal, the loved, are leaving us awhile ' 

We miss their voices’ gladdening tones, we miss the sunny smile, 
The sportive jest, the gay reply, the laugh of frolic gice, 

Chat made our twilight hour so sweet with their hilarity. 


We part—and sad and lone our hearts, and dim our path will be, 
Till we meet their smiles again and hear their voices’ melody ; 

And yet—oh, vain and cruel world! we must not, dare not show 
The grief that struggles in our hearts, the tears that seek tu flow! 


For silence and for solitude such feelings must be kept, 

And the eye by in must look bright that hath in darkness wept 
And sighs be banished from the  o and the wearied spirit seck 

fo mask a sad and pining heart beneath a smiling cheek ! 


Ye call the world reality, and chide me for my dreams— 

Tis false !—within its bounds there is nought which is what it seems ; 
rust not to smiles—the tale is trite which tells that they deceive, 
That e’en while all without is bright, the heart within may grieve. 


lrust not to words—the lip may say, and coldly say, farewell, 
Aud thoughts that wring the troubied heart not e’en a sigh may tell ;— 
©%h when 1 this dim world siall yoy be aught except a dream, 
And words be true, and sighs be tree, and smiles be what they seem ’ 
Tuyrza 





PASS ON, RELENTLESS WORLD. 


’ 


* Del mundo vil hollando la bageza.’ 


Pass on, relentless world, 
With all thy empty pageantry and noise, 
Pennon, and plume, and banner-sheet unfurled— 
lenvy notthy joys: 
For thoughts that pierce the brain, 
On that dark brow are registered in guilt ; 
And thy poor heart is wrung with many a pain— 
Smile, maniac, as thou wilt. 


Thou of the eagle eye, 
In the red chariot of conquest drawn, 
Cursed by the widow’s and the orphan’s sigh— 
Pass in thy triumph on ; 
Yet know, in this high day 
Of exaltation and of victory, 
rhere be, who sighing mark thy preud array— 
Hero, they pity thee. 
Thou of the noble born, 
Mitred or crowned, who careless look’st on me, 
Pass on—I may forgive that glance of scorn, 
But never envy thee: 
For though the gilded robe 
Wraps thee in hues as bright as evening’s sky, 
And thy proud eceptre awes the outspread globe, 
Death shall not pags thee by. 


Fairest and frailest flower, 
Beauty! that joyest in thy heavenly birth, 
Ruling all spirits with a nameless power, 

Pass on, high queen of carth : 

Yet at no far-off day 
Shall fade the glory of that seraph form, 
And on the richness of its honour’d clay 

Shall feed the darkling worm. 


And thou, whose iron door 
Was never opened to the sufferer’s ery, 
Whose path to wealth was o’er the friendless poor, 
Untouched by misery’s sigh-- 
With all thy millions speed, 
Heartless and haughty, in thy course along~- 
Justice hath yet in store the nghteous meed 
Of thy unblushing wrong. 
Thou too, that hop’st to send 
Thy name throughout the future’s farthest years, 
Reckless of influence and example, and 
The hydras conscience rears— 
Pass on—albeit the gloom 
Of dim oblivion shall o’ershadow thee, 
And voiceless as the never-whispering tomb, 
Thy memory shall be. 


Traitor to friendship’s trust ! 
Who fawning smiled through fortune’s sunny day, 
But when thy friend was stricken to the dust, 
Turned from his woes away— 
Pass on, dishonoured one, 
Thy deep’ning shame, thy baseness go with thee— 
There are dark spots upon the glorious sun— 
Could earth then, be more free ? 


And thou whose every thought, 
Pondered the ruin of creation’s pride, 
Woman, for whom the high in heart have fought, 
For whom the good have died— 
Who when her love was won, 
Didst spurn it for the wanton and the wine— 
Pass en—I may not speak thy malison, 
For vengeance is not mine 




















ee 
But ye—to whom remain 
Unsullied honour, and unswerving truth, 
Faith, meekness, charity with her bright train— 
Virtue’s joumpertal youth— 
Whose love for human kind, 
Like the pure heavens is boundless and serene— 
Whose alms are like the ever-restless wind, 
Refreshing, yet unseen. 


And ye—o’er whom the call 
Of wealth, rank, fame and glory has no sway, 
Faithfal. and just, and kind in hut or hall— ~ 
Oh, pass not thus away! 
For sure it is unmeet 
That ye, who form life’s beauty and its worth, 
Mingling its bittercup with many a sweet— 
Should ever pass from earth! Anion. 


TWILIGHT. 


How still the pensive twilight throws 
Its shadowy veil across the sky ; 
Floating along the mountain side, 
And where the sleeping forests lie. 
Tt seems as if an angie wing 
Were slowly passing through the air, 
And having thrown its shadow down, 
Slept on its unfuried pinions there. 


The clouds that float along the west 
Are melting ina golden glow, 
And, changing from their brilliant hues, 
They to their gentle slumbers go ; 
Floating above the gone-down sun, 
Like banners o’er a warrior’s tomb, 
They slowly gather up their folds, 
And melt into the deep’ning gloom. 


The winds that slumbered through the day 
Within the silent forests’ shade, : 
Now wander from their resting place, 
Along the lovely greensward glade : 
The leaves are stirred, the grass is bent, 
The flowers that droop’d the live-long day, 
Lift up their heads to meet the breeze j 
That scatters gladness on ite way. 


And cmp through tae trembling leaves, 
Its notes of joy it gaily sings, 
And on my overheated brow, 
A most delicious coolness flings : 
Oh how it revels on its way ! 
And stoops to kiss each scented flower 
That blooms amid the wild unseen, 
Or peeps out from a green clad bower. 


The night grows chill—and all the leaves 
That quiver in the evening air, 
Put on a deeper, darker green, 

Than whilom they were wont to wear. 
The birds have hush’d their evening song 
And silence spreads her pinions far, 
While from amid the eastern blue, 

Shines cut the lonely vesper star. 


How brightly gleams that burning star, 
Aimd the ether air on high! 

It seems a gem of burnished gold, 
Imbedded in the azure sky. 

Endowed with life and loveliness, 
And smiling, at this lonely hour, 

As if it shed an influence, 
On hill, «od field, and tree, and flower. 


Deep darkness veils the landscape now :— 
Tis slumbering in the falling dew, 

Which fairies with their viewless urns, 
Are pouring from yon dome of blue 

It is the calm and thoughtful hour, 
To holy contemplation given, 

When man may turn away from earth 


To musings that partake of heaven. FP euix. 





ON VIEWING THE PORTRAIT OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 


Thongh fair the pictured face, 
And mild the eye we see, 
The artist could not trace 
The charms that dwelt with thee 
The blush that warmed thy cheek 
The marble of thy brow, 
\re here—but art's too weak 
t 18 HOt tho 


Ah no! hecoald but give 
Thy features to the eve 

Thy virtuee—they must live 
Alone in memory ; 

Yet shrined within thy heart 
Those virtuee shall remain, 

Pill called to yen bright sphere 


We meet aga ALBERT 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


- 


PERSIAN TALES. 
i The following is a trans!ation from the Persian of one of the tales fx 
}, Hafiz, and now published for the first tine inthe English language. The 


} translation is from the pea of a scholar once attached to the Ru 


| , 
legation in this country, and who long resided at Teheran. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
The story of a Rajah who was afflicted with leprosy, abandoned before 
was completely cured, by « parrot that pretended to be a physwian 

| Own the fifth evening, as soon asthe sun had de 
|scended into the abyss of the deep, and the silver 
|faced moon began to irradiate the eastern horizon 
| Khojatah, witha disconsolate heart and eyes suffused 
with tears, went to the parrot's cage for the purpos¢ 
| of soliciting the wished for permission, and thus be- 
sought him : 
; “Omonarch of the feathered kingdom! source of 
jmy felicity! why are you thus pensive, and what is tly 
subject of your meditation ?” 
t The parrot replied : 
| “IT was engaged in thinking about you, my dear 
'mistress, and reflecting on a subject in which you art 
leeply interested. Whoever has the happiness t 
gain your affections should possess the most amiab)< 
| disposition, and his person ought to be endowed wit! 
levery attraction. He should be constant, that you: 
|connexion with him may be as lasting as your worth 
land charms are unparalleled. His regard for you 
should be founded on an immutable basis, and hi 
)ought ever to cherish the tenderest affection for you 
‘It would, therefore, be advisable to ascertain if he i: 
‘not as fickle and inconstant in his attachments as 6 
‘capricious child; and whether the impression you: 
‘charms have wrought on his mind is not as transient 
jand fleeting as the shadow of a passing cloud. With. 
jout this precaution, I am very apprehensive that you 
vill never be completely successful, and but half ac- 
|complish the object you have in view, as it once hap- 
| pened to a certain rajah, who, confident of being en 
|tirely cured of an inveterate leprosy, was abandoned 
'to his fate by a parrot, who had been recommended 
‘him as a skilful physician.” 
| Khojatah expressed a wish to hear the story, upon 
| which the parrot related the adventure in these words 
| “ Itis recorded in the legends of former ages, that 
/a parrot once made her nest and hatched her brood on 
‘a tree not far distant from the village of Kameroo. It 
|so happened, that a fox had taken up her abode and 
' placed her young at the foot of the same tree. As 
|soon as the perroquets had acquired sufficient strength 
jand confidence to venture abroad, they would fre- 
‘quently leave their nest and join the cubs in theit 











| gambols. 

“ The parrot, who was endowed with great prudencs 
and sagacity, observed the intimacy that subsisted be- 
tween them, and foreseeing the consequences that 
might probably result from such a connexion, thus ad 
|monished her young ones: * My children, birds and 
I quadruped: bear no affinity or resemblance to each 
other. Why should the feathered inhabitants of the 
| air hold intercourse with the wild beasts of the forest 

When individuals of different species and discordant 
habits associate together, their connexion can neve) 
| be cemented by true friendship or a reciprocity of at 
tachment; but, on the contrary, it will invariably b: 
productive of strife and animosity. What intercourse 

and intimacy can there subsist between beings of dit 
ferent tribes and dissimilar manners, who do not con: 
H prehend each other’s language? Whoever becomes 
| fumiliar with a being of a different species from |i}: 
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own, will experience a misturtune similar to that 
which once befell acertuin monkey.’ The perroquets 
were anxious to hear the story, and asked their mother 
what was the misfortune that befell the monkey? 
* There was once amonkey,’ she answered, ‘a famous 
chess-player, who dwelt in a certain city, and irequent- 


ly associated, for the purpose of playing at his favour- | 


ite game, with the cady’s son. Several of the inha 
bitants of the city observed their intimacy, and remon- 
strated with the monkey on the unsuitavleness of 
such familiarity, admonishing him of the incongruity 
of his connexion with a different order of beings from 
his own, saying, What is the reason you seck to be 
come intimate with the human species, and what ad- 
vantage do you expect to derive from such an inter- 
course? Beware, lest your intimacy with them ope 
rate to your disadvantage, and in the end be produc- 
tive of serious consequences. The monkey, however 
disregarded their friendly .dmonitions. The cady’s 
son gave once a magnificent entertainment to some 


of the principal persons of the city,—his friends aud} 


acquaintances, whom he invited to pass the day at his 
house. As he was engaged in his favourite diversion | 


and discovered that they were gone, she began to sus- 
|pect the parrot of having been instrumental in kidnap- 
|ping them, supposing that a hunter had been m quest 
of the perroquets, but not finding them, had taken her 
\young in their stead. The fox made these reflections 
lon the loss of her young: ‘If beings of a different 
|species from myself had not taken up their abode with 
me, I should not have experienced this misfortune.’ 
| Aftermanysorrowful lamentations on being bereft ofher 
|offspring, she went to a badger and related to him the 
|unfortunate occurrence that had taken place, and said 
to him, ‘Although the fox is renowned among the 
beasts of the forest for subtilty and cunning, yet the 
Hoss of my offspring overwhelms me with such afflic- 
|tion, and su absorbs my thoughts that I know not what 
|~cheme to devise in order to avenge my wrongs. In 
this diseonsolate situation I have been induced to re- 
rt to you for advice and I request you would suggest 
some mode or stratagem by which I may be enabled 





liso 





io extricate myself from the present dilemma. Tam 
| determined at all events to get nd of a nei,rhbour of a 
species and habits so dissimilar from my own.’ The 


and carried them offa prey. Whenthe dam returned 


with his constant companion the monkey, a question | badger on being apprised of what had occurred, thus 
on the game occasioned a dispute between them, in|/counselled the tox : * When you observe a sportsman 
the course of which the monkey flew into a violent |jin pursuit of game, place yourself in his way, and 
passion, and behaved with great indecorum in the/||!imp along as it you were lame, until you shall have led 


presence of the whole company. The cady’s son|| um near the tree in which the parrot has taken up her 


retorted by throwing the men at the monkey's head || abode; you can then suddenly slip off and get out of 


with such violence that the blood trickled down his|| his sight ina moment. As soonasthe sportsman sees 


cheeks, and stained the chess-board on which they || the parrots, he will endeavour to catch them, and 


were playing; upon which the monkey, seizing on his 


antagonist with his claws, scratched his face in the 


| 
most shocking manner, and immediately fled for refuge | 
to the ramparts of the castle. 
dangerously hurt in the contest, and daily grew worse | 
of his wounds; every remedy that was applied failed | 
of success, and the skill of the physician was unable | 
to administer to his relief. A surgeon of the great- 
est eminence in the province was called in to give his | 
opinion, and prescribe in the case. On examining the 
patient, he advised that the monkey's blood was the | 
only sovereign remedy that could be applied, as the 
wound had been inflicted by his claws. Ie must, 
therefore, said he, be put to death, and the young 
man’s head should be bathed with his blood, which | 
will soon heal the wound, and completely restore him | 
tohealth. Every other prescription will prove una-| 
vailing, for the monkey, having perpetrated the mis- | 
chief, must furnish the remedy, as the bite of the vi- 
per can only be healed by its application to the wound. | 
The cady’s son felt great reluctance in resorting to| 
the remedy prescribed by the surgeon, in consequence | 
of the great intimacy that had subsisted for a long| 
time between him and the monkey, and, at first, obsti- 
nately refused to consent to the death of his friend and 
playfellow ; but after he had lingered for a long time | 
in the most excruciating pain, his situation becoming | 
desperate, he was at length urged by extreme suffer- | 
ing to yield his assent. The poor monkey was ac 
cordingly immolated, and his vile blood crimsoned the | 
ground. If the monkey, added the parrot, * had 
never associated with the human species, his blood 
would not thus have been shed, nor had his life paid 
the forfeit of his temerity. Be warned by this ad- 
venture,’ continued she to her young, ‘from forming 
connections, or of becoming intimate with creatures 
Beware of ex-| 
posing yourselves without prudence or foresight to 
similar disasters of which you may hereafter have! 
cause to repent.’ 
“The perroquets, fond of playing with the fox’s| 
cubs, and joining them in their gambols and diversions 
disregarded the remonstrances of their mother, and| 
paid no attention to her prudent admonitions; they| 


of a different species from your own. 


daily visited them and participated in all their sports | 


and pastimes. One day during the fox's absence from | 


Phe young man was || 


|think no more of you.’ The fox followed the badger's 
. lvice, and espying a fowler in pursuit of game, she 


plac. d herself at some distance before him, and limped | 


along as if badly wounded, until she brought him in 
sight of the parrot’s nest, when she ran off at full 
speed and Cisappeared ina moment. The fowler, at 
ithe sight of such a desirable prey, took his net and 
ithrew it over their nest and secured them all. The 
|parrot, on seeing herself taken by the fowler said to 
j her young ones, * You did not foresee this evil that has 
befallen us. Uf you had listened to my advice, and 
given heed to my admonitions, you would not have 





|persevered in your intimacy with the fox’s young, we 
: 7 ; 

should have escaped this misfortune, and would not 
We must now 





|have been taken in the fowler’s snare. 
endeavour to extricate ourselves from the present dif- 
ficulty, and the only means I can foresee for you to es- 
jcape is to feign being dead. 
|vers you apparently deprived of life, believing you to 
be dead, he will throw you away; if he keeps me, I 
will endeavour to escape and return to you.’ 
“The perroquets followed her advice, and according- 

| ‘y 

| rhe 
are 
| fowler finding them in that condition, believed them to 
be actually dead, and threw them away. 
they immediately took to their wings, and alighted on 
|the uppermost branches of a high tree beyond his 


y feigned to be dead as she had recommended. 


Upon which 


reach. 
‘ly exasperated in thus beholding his prey escape, de- 
jtermined to take vengeance on the parrot, and was 
about to tear her in pieces, when she thus expostulat- 
ed with him : ‘ Oh, fowler, appease your anger; follow 
not the dictates of passion, but take time to reflect be- 
fore you put an end to my existence. Consider how 
natural it is in a mother to exert her ingenuity in the 
preservation of her offspring, and you will not blame 
me for what I have done; but in order to indemnify 
game, I will exert all the ta- 
lents with which I am endowed, and devote the resi- 


you for the loss of your 


due of my days in serving you, and I shall place you | 


beyond the reach of indigence and want. You will 
find me a useful and intelligent bird, for 1 am skilled in 
the science of medicine, and versed in the practice of 
surgery, and the anatomy of the human body. I am 
acquainted with every distemper to which it is subject, 
together with the surest method of cure. I can com- 


When the fowler disco- | 


The fowler, astonished at the fraud, and high- | 


éases, and car even restore to sanity of mind the idiot 


jandthe madman. Ina word, | possess secret reme- 


{dies for the radical cure of every malady, and my re- 


|putation and abilities are well known throughout the 
| world.’ 

| “ The fowler on hearing the parrot extol her skill 
|and talents, said within himself, * This is not a parrot 
but an Hippocrates; she is a philosopher of profound 
intelligence, a second Socrates, whom chance has 
| thrown in my way, and ensnared into my net.’ Under 
this impression he thus addressed her. * The rajah 
|of Kameroo has been a long time afflicted with a lep- 
|rosy. Since you are endowed with so much skill in 
‘the healing art, you may probably be able to cure the 
|prince of that malady.’ 

| “*What, oh fowler!’ replied the parrot, ‘is this 
itask you require me to perform? What is the great 
jundertaking you impose upon me? Be assured that I 
can perform every thing. So transcendant are my 
jpowers that I could even, were it necessary, causi 
ihe spots in the sun's disk to vanish, or remove the 
asperities from the face of the moon. With one glance, 
or by a single prescription, I can cure a hundred, nay 
a thousand patients, and restore them in a moment to 
the enjoyment of the most perfect health. You may 
with assurance conduct me to the rajah, and make 
such a representation to him of my skill and capacity. 
that he may be induced to purchase me at the highest 
price you may demand.’ 

“In compliance with her entreaties, the fowler shut 
her up in a cage, and brought her into the rajah’: 
|presence, and said to him:—* Behold a parrot versed 
lin every science, and who particularly excels the most 
lcelebrated physician in the world, in the treatment 
and cure of all manner of diseases.’ 

“*T am in great need of such an one,’ replied the 
rajah, who forthwith agreed to purchase her. The 
jfuwler having asked a thousand diniers for the bird 
|he paid down the money with the greatest cheerful- 
|ness, and took her into his possession. The parrot 
|proceeded without delay to prescribe for her distin- 
guished patient, and strove by every assiduity and at- 
ention to administer to his relief. The rajah was so 
much pleased with her exertions in alleviating his dis- 
|tress, that he reposed the most unlimited confidence in 
his physician, and admitted her into his particulan 
favour. Inashort time he grew better, and found his 
health to be very much improved. 

* One day the parrot said to her master, ‘O prince 
are half cured of your 





ig 
| 
| 


you are now sensible that you 
ailment through my skill assistance, whilst I an: 
‘reduced to great distress, and pine away in this cage, 
|where I am shut up like a criminal in this dungeon 
Deliver me from this imprisonment, and grant me per 

/mission to range about your palace and gardens. Con 
sider with what zeal I have exerted myself in endeay 

ouring to effect your cure, and what pains I have taken 
Reflect 
on the unremitting care and study which are neces- 
and compounding 


and 


to assuage the severity of your indisposition. 


sary in searching for remedies, 
medicines suitable to your disease.’ 

* The rajah yielded to the plausible and insidious 
remonstrances of the parrot, unaware of the deceit 
‘which lurked under her complaints, and unsuspicious 
of her perfidious intentions, insomuch that he was in- 
duced to comply with her request, and accordingly 
gave orders that she should be taken out of her cage 
and left at liberty. 
to her wings and flew away, leaving him but hal! 


Upon which she immediately took 


cured of his leprosy. 

“* Nakshebi! We ought not to give heed to evers 
‘thing that people say, else we shall often become thi 
victims of own credulity.’ 

When the parrot had finished the relation of thi- 
story, he said to Khojatah :—** My adorable mistress 
|My thoughts and reflections with regard to you, are 


analogous to the adventure you have just heard. 1} 


her cell, a wild beast of the forest surprised her cubs, | pose a beverage that will heal the most inveterate dis-!/should be extremely sorry were your husband to r 
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turn, and thus put an end to all further intercourse 
with your lover, in which event your plans would prove 
unsuccessful, and the object you so ardently desire, 
vould remain but half accomplished. Now whilst 
tue present moment is propitious to your wishes, be- 
fore he returns arise and direct your steps to the 
mansion of your beloved.’ 

“ KX hojatah accordingly arose to depart, the sounds 
of the footsteps of the early passenger saluted her ear, 
and announced the approach of day. The sun was 
just peeping above the eastern mountain, which pre 
vented the departure of the beautiful lady, and con- 
strained her to remain at home, and defer her visit 
until a more auspicious moment.” 





{ 





STATISTICS OF PARIS. 
| 


Count craBrot of Volvic, who filled the post of Prefect | 
f Paris for seventeen years, has compiled three volumes on | 
the statistics of that city ; but the copies, instead of being 
delivered to booksellers, have been mostly all! distributed 
umong the members of the twe houses, of the council, and | 
the diplomatic corps. The following is translated from the 
Courrier Francais by the editor of the American Argus : 
Popwlation.—By the census of Colbert in 1700, the num- 
ber of souls was five hundred and thirty thousand ; by 
that of 1827, it appears to be eight hundred and ninety 
thousand, thus giving an increase in one hundred and twen- 
ty-five years, of three Lundred and sixty thousand. The 
ity is divided into twelve wards, (arrondissemens) of which | 


! 


| 
| 
| 


the least populous is the ninth, formed of the Isle St. Louis, 
the Hotel-de-Ville, la Cite and L’.Arsenal, which counts only | 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-two. | 

Provisions consumed.--The population increases yearly 
The last 


yearly accounts were seventy-nine thousand six hundred and 


and also the amount of provisions consumed. 


| 
seventy-two oxen, ten thousand nine hundred and forty-one i 
cows, four hundred thousand sheep, and eighty thousand 
The sales of butter for the same period, amounted I 
to more than nine millions of frances, (five to the dollar,) 


calves. 


those of eggs, to more than four millions; the wine, at dif- 

ferent prices, is calculated to be one million of bottles, The 
daily consumption of flour, is one thousand five hundred || 
sacks of three hundred and twenty pounds each, making a || 
total of six hundred and twenty-four thousand loaves of | 
bread a day when wheat is at a middle price. In London, | 
their tables show a remarkable difference of taste in this 
article ; In London, one million two hundred and sixty-eight | 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five persons consume only 


two millions five hundred and sixty thousand pounds of bread } 
imayear. In Paris, eight 
persons consume two hundred and twenty-seven millions 
seven hundred and sixty thousand pounds in a year. In 
times of dearth, the supply of potatoes has to be tripled. 


hundred and ninety thousand 


The sugar used annually is about twenty-two millions of 
pounds ; the coffee amounts to six millions of pounds. 
Commercial exports. —The goods put up the most for foreign 

transportation are, fabrics for wear, amounting yearly to 
four millions of francs ; shawls to more than two millions ; |! 
and books to nearly the same amount. There are eighty 
printing establishments ; six hundred presses going, and 
three thousand journeymen printers in constant employ. 


|| times, 


one thousand two hundred francs daily. 


which the most k 


representations 


vf age. The average number of suicides is two hundred, | 


of which the greater number are single persons. The ave- 
rage deaths from being run over in the streets, are eighteen. 
Un an average, a death occurs every twenty minutes. In 
jthe month of April, there are more deaths, and less in 
July, than any other time of the year. There is a yearly 
mortality among children of at least one thousand one hun- 
dred from small-pox. 
Elopements.—The average number is about twelve thou- 
sand, 
Tombs.—The price of a funeral monument in the cemetery 
f Pere La Chaise, is one hundred francs, without counting 
| the right to the grave. The most expensive have cost thirty- 


10 


| five thousand francs. Those erected to women are fewer 
| by one half than those for men. 
Lighting.—The streets, squares, quays, bridges, &c. (but 
|not the alleys) are lighted nightly by four thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-three lamps, having twelve thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-two wicks, all fed with oi! 

Water.—The Seine where it enters Paris under the bridge 
Du Jardin du Roi, is five hundred and ten feet broad ; at the 
| Pont Neuf, it is eight hundred and sixty-four fect across the 
| two branches; at the bridge of Jena, where it leaves the 
jcity, it is four hundred feet broad. The average swiftness of 
|the water is a little more than three feet the second. The 
level of the river is ninety feet above the sea. The measure 





of water called voice, sold by the water carriers, weighs 
| tore nty three pounds. 
j 


| 
|'s nine millions seven hundred and sixty-two thousand on 
hundred and fifty-four franes. The 
|ment fora day in the hospital is one frane and fourteen cen- 


Hospitals. —The income of these and other charity-wards, 





average cost to govern- 


The average mortality in the hospitals, is one to 


seven. The maniucs from the two prisons of Bicetre and 


| Salpetricre, averay: three thousand & year. The physical 


causes that produce the greatest number of cases are, firstly, 


the consequences of disease ; secondly, epilepsy. The mo- 
|| ral causes are in the following order lirstly, reverses and 
losses ; next, disappointment and grief; next, political dis 


next ligious ¢xal- 


The liberal professions which 


turbances ; next, the passion of love ; ' 
tation, Xc. 


pive the 


greatest 


number of insane, are sculptors and painters; the mecha- 


nical pursuits in which there are the most, are among 


workers in dress, and objects of luxury and ornament 


most frequent age is from thirty to fifty years, and the ma- 


jority are of unmarried persons. 
Lottery.—The average annual receipts from the lottery-of- 


fices, is twenty-five millions of francs; the gam to adven- 


turers, nineteen millions, and the sum for the treasury, four 


millions five hundred thousand tranes. 
G 


millions © 





ming Houses.—The annual receipt ts estimated at nine 


the whole expenses, million five hundred 


one 
thousand francs. Those who lease them, mast elear, so it 
is calculated, after a lease of six years, two millions of franes 
of profit, all expenses paid. 
seven millions five hundred thousand francs. 


Wine Tex.—The annual revenue is twenty-five million 


francs. 
Letter-post.— 

ris, is four million five hundred thousand francs 

The 


ters are written, ts January, the least, 


The rough estimate of the petty-post for Pa 
vearly, or 


month m 


September. 


Theatres.— There are ten thousand spectators daily at the 


Of these, it is estimated, that six thousand 





rhe most popular and frequent subjects of the new produc- eight hundred and ixtoon pay for a tn - The annual 
uions from the presses of the capital are, firstly, poetry ; average receipts of all the theatres, is five millions two hun 
secondly, political economy and administration ; then ro dred and thirty-two thousand four hundred and six ve 
» politics I ! nistré : oH , . 
- : francs. 
mances, &c. 
a “arriaves.--The nur ( s much increase: Vit fut 
Births. These average twenty-seven thousand, one to Carriages.--The number has much increased wit! u 
- . ars 7 1 . meee mime het al wens 
every twenty-eight persons. More males are born than fe- | Y°*S5 but in 1S14, there were nine hundred and twenty 
males. There is one.birth for every twelve minutes. The | @ekney coaches, seven hundred and thnty-three hack-ca- 
. . ele> « rad cal ets off } bo g ousand pri- 
months in which the most births occur, are March, August, briolets ; six hundred cabriolets off hire ; six thousand pri 
and October. Of the number, eight thousand seven hundred | Y@te cabriolets ; five thousand privace carriages ; tour hun- 
ind sixty are illegitimate dred and eighty-four large diligences ; two hundred and 
‘ ame . ! — As ee en soe 
Marriages.—The average number is six thousand three | 'TtYy-"ine small diligences ; four hundred and eighty-nine 
livery-carriages ; nine thousand and eighty cart four 


hundred and sixteen ; one marriage among every hundred and 
eight persons. The month in which the ceremony is most 
frequent, is February, and it is least frequent in December. 
Phere is rather 1 
cach marriage. 
Deaths.—The annual mortality is twenty-one thousand 
and thirty-three. The periods most fatal to life in Paris, 
are, first, in the first three months of existence ; second, dur- 
ing the first vear ; third, from twenty to twenty-five vears 


lore than an average of three children to 


8 


r 


hundred and eighty five one-horse vehicles ; eight hundred 
and forty-three porters’ carts. Total of carriages, twenty- 
four thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. The daily 
profit to the owner of a hack twelve frat of a hack 


rabriolet, nine frances 
Travellers.-The uverage, simce the peace of 1814, is 
ix Englel 


nftve 
ph 


eventeen thousand six hundred and 
esidents or travellers in Pans. 


ve 


The revenue to government is | 


SCRAPS OF CHIVALRY. 
A safe, honourable, and respectful escort through hostile 
jlands, was allowed to those who wished to join in the tour- 
|jnament or joust. The silence and solitude of the country, 


lin those dark times were pleasingly relieved by bands of 


i|jolly and lady-loving cavaliers, wiih trains of squires and 
It 


|| was particularly the custom of newly made knights, to at- 
tend a tournament, in order to establish the prowess, and 


|| pages, riding to court, to the tune of a merry roundelay. 


|show that they deserved their spurs. The scene of combat 
|was the lists; a large place, surrounded by ropes or railing. 
| The lists were decorated with the splendid richness of feudal 


Besides the gorgeous display of heraldic insignia, 


power. 


ts, the ga!!eries, erected to contain 
the proud and joyous spectators were covered with tapestry, 


near the champions’ ten 
representing chivalry both in its warlike and amorous guise: 
on one side, the knight, with his bright falchion smiting 
and at the other knecling at the feet of 
The ladies were the supreme judges of the tourna- 


away hosts of foes ; 
beauty. 
|ments; and if any complaint were raised against a knight, 
|they ajudged the cause without appeal.--Generally, how- 
ever, they deputed their power to a knight ; who on acceunt 
called the “ Knight of Honor.” He 


some other sign of 


of this distinction, was 


bore at the end of his lance, a ribbon, or 
woman's favour; and, with this band of authority he waved 
Each knight 
jwas followed by his squires, whose number was gene rally 
They 
ranged his armour, and raised him from the ground, when 
They al 
and strength of the exhausted cava- 


the fiercest knights into order and obedience 


limited to three. furnished their lord with arms, ar- 


| dismounted by his foe. © carried words of love, to 


re-anrnate the cour 


age 


her; and a ribbon, drawn from am *n’s bosom, was often 


ent to a chosen knight, when in the shock of spears, her 


first favour had been torn from the place where it had been 


fixed by her fair hands. The tournament and joust survived 
chivalry itself, the image of which they had reflected and 
brightened, Changes in the nulitarv art—the use of the 
musket for the lance-—-did not tamediately affect manners; 
and the world long clung with fondness to those splendid 
and graceful shows, wlich had throv Lit and elegance 
lover the warriors and dames of old 

| 





ARTS AND SCLENCES., 


Ir: f each of our future 
numbers to a record of 


our intention to devote a portion « 
' 


ch facts as we think will convey 


some idea of the state of improvement constantly making 
in knowledge, in almost every portion of the globe. We 
shall select the most curious and novel information, inter- 


We hope thus to 
nt to our diver- 


| spre rsing oceastonally our own remark 


ladd a useful and not unentertaining dk parte 


l sified misce llany 
| 
lists and other scientifi 


men in Parts enjoy advantages unparalle 


SCIENCE IN FRANCE, natur 


lim any other city 


inthe world. The French government devotes a large sum 
annually to support scientilic and literary institutions, Pub- 
lic lectures, on every subject, are attended gratuitously by 
the students, and the most complete and extensive libraries 
and museums are, at all times, of the most easy access to 
the publi The social meetings at the houses of distin- 
guished me wh as the Baron Cuvier, the Baron Ferussac, 
and at the Institute, the Athenwum, Ke. are very frequent : 
und the intercourse of learned men, thus facilitated, is of 
the utmost benefit to the cause ol learn because diffe- 
rence of worldly circumstances is altogether overlooked 
It is scarcely to be wondered, that the Fre i philosophers, 
enjoying superior vivacity and acuter snd thus situated, 
should be the first in the world. Whe hall such a state of 
men and th obt in th Unites States? 
VACCINATION IN PORTUGAL Degraded and sunk in na 

tional estimation as this wretched country has been for years 
vast, itis gratifying to know that the iportant subject of 


of the small 
Vaccination 


guarding the fuman system against the ravage 


n very faithfully attended to there 


An institution for its 


be 


pox ha 
was introduced into Portugal in 1799. 
further propagation was establishe jin 1812. as a branch of 


and both the govern- 


the Acade my of Sciences of Lisbon 


ment and private individuals have shown much zeal in pro- 


A lady, Dona Maria Isabel Wanzeller, 


moting its objects. 5 
thousand four hundred 


of Oporto, vace inated, herself, thirtes 


This is laudable conduct, and deserves a 


and eight persons ! 


crown of adamant. Political events have since interrupted 
the progress of the subject 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. and 
== | ‘ountains by way of trimmings. These come pouring) 


THE PERIPATETIC. | forth in indiscriminate profusion from the reservoir of| 
— his mind, where novels, poems, and abridged histories, | 
—. || have flung them negligently together, and these form | 
Ir is one of the advantages of a republic, that the ww mental treasures which he is hereafter to lavish | 
roads to the highest offices are open to all. There is/|in the halls of justice, or upon the floor of congress for 
no hereditary nobility. By a kind of political chivalry | the good of his country. Now Pa wanted Master 
every adventurer buckles on his armour according to| Napoleon Bonaparte Snip to acquire a trade, for his 
| 





his own taste, and joins the general throng that presses|| own fortunes were failing, and he hinted that an in- 
on to glory. 1 have no doubt that in time the nation} telligent and well cultivated mind might appear very 
will be entirely composed of heroes, statesmen, ora-|} advantageously in the rank of mechanics. But Ma 


tors, editors, and philosophers. Who will make our} rejected the proposal with scorn, as indeed did Master || 


clothes, build our houses, and cultivate our farms, is} Napoleon Bonaparte Snip himself. What? waste his 
not for me to say. Doubtless some method will be|| genius upon a “ pestle and mortar!’ Not he indeed. 
invented of accomplishing all these mechanical opera-|) Such qualifications were intended for the profession, 
tions by the aid of steam. We shall have potatoes || and so Master Napoleon Bonaparte Snip filed his certi- | 


and turnips engendered on demand at the shortest || ficate in a lawyer's office, and after a few years of ele- | 


notice ; buildings shall rise up like Aladdin's palace ; || gant leisure, sometimes looking into Blackstone, and 
and a journeyman tailor will measure half a million of | sometimes entering the receipt of a paper in the regis 


}columns, mauscleums, catacombs, aqueducts, and! the bar. It seems to you, I suppose, a very simple 


question, but, in reality, it involves some points very 
abstruse. I will look over the authorities and let you 
know.” 

I never heard how this suit, which had so auspi- 
cious @ commencement, terminated; but it is very 
certain, that although the good gentleman received 
jfine replies to all his interrogations, he did not find 
jhimself much enlightened upon the subject of the law 
|Juring his brief interview with my learned friend 
Napoleon Bonaparte Snip. A. 








EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
Paris, May 3, 1820 
My pear m.—TI left off, I believe, with the crack- 
ing of the whips of the French postillions, which, as ] 





our population together, and produce garments of all | 
sorts, sizes, and colours, in the twinkling of an eye. | 
it is certainly beneath the dignity of a true-born New- | 
Yorker to waste his lite at any mechanical occupation ; 
and I take the liberty of recommending to the serious | 
consideration of young gentlemen of every degree. 
whether it would not be preferable to pursue the prize 
of tame through the honourable path of a profession, 
rather than to educate themselves for any business} 


ter, he beheld the term of his clerkship expire with evi- have given you to understand, are made by them to 
dent delight, and floated through a brief and nominal) serve instead of horns or bugles, to announce their 
examination, into the list of the profession, with about | departure and approach. John Bull of course con- 
torty-eight other fresh candidates for the patronage oi | Siders this an evidence of extreme folly in his neigh- 
our quarrelsome community. And now his gilt tin sign||bours, as with the most exemplary charity and tole- 
vlazes out on the window-shutter of an old two-story | rance of disposition, he does every thing that differs 
brick house, surrounded on every side by clusters of from his own arrangements; but it must be confessed 
simular emblems of praiseworthy perseverance and |that to one accustomed to the neatness and admirabk 





appropriateness of everv thing about an English stage- 
pprop \ g g g 


deep erudition, which are to thrive upon the weak-| 





which affords no advantage but the probability of] nesses and misfortunes of the human race. coach, from the lordly driver to the very linchpins and 
ompetency and public utility. 1 am pleased to state But Napoleon Bonaparte Snip, amid all the trea- ‘patent buckles, the tout ensemble of the French dili- 
that this is likely to be the case. The most reason-|| sures of his mind, has forgotten to acquire any under- | gence appears ridiculous even to hooting. The vehicle 
able and laudable ambition prevails through all classes|| standing of the practice of his profession. When he | itself so huge and clumsy and not clean; the rough 
f society. An honourable disdain for the mere|| obtains a client he can amuse him with abstract rea-| coated, long-tailed, huge-footed quadrupeds by which 
common trades of our forefathers inspires ali minds ; | sonings upon the nature of his case, and perhaps it is dragged along; the postilion with his fancy dress 
and every whipper-snapper, who can read, write, anu | euity hum with the opinions of Justinian, or the senti- and enormous wooden boots which in emulation of 
cipher, demonstrate the first problem in Euclid, par-| ments of Alired; but he has an invincible antipathy || those of Hudibras might serve for granaries, or, on a 


lez Franguis so as to be understood by any body but | 
a Frenchman, and trudge through the first two or|! 


to details, and stands a cross examination by his victuum 
in regard to the first steps to be taken and their con-| 


three books of Virgil, immediately becomes one of the || sequences, as if he were stretched upon a rack. But 


profession, and amuses his imagination with the! what will not genius accomplish? What may noi a 

prospect of being one day president, or member ot | man overcome with the aid of logic, ancient geogra- 

congress at least. These designs are much fucilitated | phy, Latin, and Greek ? 

by the charity of the community, especially that pari | I was one day sitting in the office of my friend 

of it entitled refined society, as they, with a zeaious|| Napoleon, when a huge country-fellow came in with a) 

enthusiasm, admirably calculated to produce the most || promissory note. 

beneficial consequences, receive with coldness into] “| wish to place this in your hand for collection, 

their polite circles, or altogether banish from the|| said the client. 

valks of refinement, those unfortunate youths whol] Yes, sir—sit down, sir. I hope I shall be able to 

have contented themselves with a useful trade, how-| hand you the money. Let me see the note.” 

ever amiable and intelligent they may be, while they | “| suppose you wanta fee. I am an old friend of 

welcome with open arms the swarms of beardless|| your father’s, and I don’t wish you to work for me for 

lawyers, doctors, poets, &c., whom the warmth of’) nothing.” 

public smiles has awakened into existence. How] He handed him ten dollars. Napoleon pocketed 

delightful to watch the progress of civilization! Wel the cash, and looked at the note with a very wise air. 

can scarcely at the present enlightened time meet a| ** Ah—oh—I see—this is a promissory note.”’ 

single honest mechanic, while the aspirants after pro-|| “ Yes, sir,” said the client. * I am the administra- 

fessional distinction swarm like summer flies. We) tor of Mr. John Peterson, and I suppose I can sue this 

are im continual danger of being run over by the gig! note as usual ?” 

of some fresh disciple of Esculapius, quietly seated by|| “ Oh, certainly,” said Napoleon Bonaparte. 

the side of his Ethiopian driver, whose business it is | ‘J was told,” continued the narrator, “ that there 

to urge along his steed, and to hold him at the door till are some forms necessary to be adopted as I belong 

the young M. D. has despatched the patient; or! to another state. What are they?” 

stumbling against a lawyer, his hat crammed with|) “ Forms? oh, yes, there are a number of forms. 

papers, and his head full of quarrels, hastening to the) The fact is, ever since the time of Edward, there have 

tield of legal battle. \been many changes in law, and these forms have 
Master Napoleon Bonaparte Snip belongs to this} changed with them. I will look into the books and 

latter class. Pa and Ma adore him, and sister thinks| let you know.’ 

ne will one day be the means of raising the family|) ‘ Well; but how long will it be before the suit 

name to a wonderful degree of glory. He came out || will be settled 2” 

of college overflowing with logic, Latin, Greek, and * Why, the truth is,” said Napoleon,“ sometimes we 

ancient geography. If any one talks of Greece in! get through these things in a little while and some-, 

his presence, he will astound them with an attack) times the contrary. It depends upon circumstances.” 

under Leonidas, a disquisition after the fashion of| “ Well; you will commence immediately. You 

Socrates, a lecture from Epicurus, or an oration from|| had better issue the writ to-day. When will it be 

Demosthenes. Name but Rome, and you will have) returnable ?” 

to swallow the Coliseum, St. Peter's church, the Pan- “ Why, the fact is, that’s a question which has ex- 

theon, with a host of baths, amphitheatres, circuses, | cited a good deal of debate among us gentlemen of 


|pinch, as receptacles for luggage; and above all, the 
restless bustle and importance of the conducteur, are 
whimsical and amusing beyond conception ; and not 
jless so, though more provoking, are the stratagems 
that are put in practice by every one with whom that 
general object of plunder, the unhappy traveller, comes 





fancied safety in his pocket. At Calais, for example, his 
| passport is taken from him, and he must have a passe- 
|port provisionnel for Paris, for no earthly reason, that 
I can imagine, save that it furnishes a good pretext 
for the demand of three of those aforesaid francs ; then 
a commissaire is obliging enough to accompany the 
diligence from the city to the first barrier, bearing 
the provisional passports of all the passengers, which. 


jon arriving at his limit, he distributes among the 


iseveral owners; at the same time availing himselt 
of the opportunity to let it be known that to give him 
* quelque-chose,” would be an act worthy of the libe- 
rality and generosity of monsieur the voyageur. But 
of all the petty persecutions to which the traveller is 
exposed, the most persevering and annoying are those 
of the innumerable beggars that throng the roadside 
in the neighbourhood of every village or hamlet 
through which he passes. W hile the vehicle is in mo 
tion, these importuning personages have indeed but 
little chance, although I have seen some more adven- 
turous mendicants mount upon the step, and maintain 
their post for miles, with a pertinacity not to be over 
come either by the repeated refusals and maleaictions 
of the assailed, or by the still increasing distance 
which must necessarily be traversed by the assailants 
on their return; but at every stop, even though it be 
but for a moment, the diligence is surrounded by a 
troop of clamorous rogues of all possible ages, sexes. 
sizes, and descriptions, who whine out their supplica- 
tions in the most dolorous voice imaginable, with a 
perseverance highly deserving of approbation, and 
looking all the time as miserable as it is possible for 
human beings to look under the united influence oi 
dirt, rags, laziness, and ingenuity. This last item in 





in contact, to extract the frances from their place of 





~_ <—-. oe 
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a - : 
the list may perhaps put you to some little trouble in| On the journey I noticed a considerable number of 
the understanding thereof, and therefore | explain it || wooden crosses stuck upon little eminences by th 

by informing you that for my own part I am thoroughly | road-side, and also sume two or three very handsom: 
convinced that the wretched appearance of these| crucifixes of iron splendidly gilt and ornamented. 
vagabonds is all an imposition, or as somebody sai‘) Perhaps, by the way, you are not aware of the dis 
{and he deserves an ovation for the thought,) “ a most | tinction between a cross and the crucifix; should thi 

transparent swindle,” and that when there is no im-|| be the fact, I run no risk of doing you an injury by in 

mediate inducement for the assumption of their wretch- || forming you: the former is simply a cross; but th 

ed looks, they are thrown aside with as much facility latter is a cross with the figure of the Saviour 
as their not less wretched apparel. At one of the vil- || stretched upon it. Our route was through Abbeville, 
lages where we stopped to change horses, a troop of|| Amiens, and St. Denis; and we arrived in the grea! 
young vagabonds were shouting and skylarking with | capital at about 1 p.., having been two nights and a 
y and a half uponthe road. The cost of the journey 


} 


all imaginable gaiety and obstreperousness in the | da 
middle of the street, whose shouts and noisy langhter |i 

we could hear at the distance of a hundred yards ; but} 2 18s. including the passage of the channel ; 
as we approached them, their fun was in an instant | other expenses of the road are even ridiculously light 
laid aside, and in another, their flushed and grimy | In England they would laugh at the idea of obtaining 
visages were thrust in by dozens at the windows of|a very decent luncheon of cheese, and bread, and but- 
|ter, and a pint of tolerable wine, for 3d.; but such is the 
| Our dinner at Amiens, which consisted of three 


extremely moderate; from London to Paris only 
the 


our vehicle, screwed up into the most lugubrious knot 


of misery imaginable, and with one accord they all || tact. 


began to draw! out the long story of their wants anc | courses, and -half a bottle of fair Burgundy to each 


! man, cost only thirty cents a piece, ana a donation ot 
leserve 


their distresses, with the one eternal, unchangeable, 

- a - , 

everlasting chorus of * Donnez quelque charité, Mon- || five or six more to the waiter; he certainly « 

lu bon Di-ew,” the syllables in /it for his civility and neatness. Adieu for the 
} 


pre- 


si-eu, pour l'amour ¢ 
italics being spun out, like the needless alexandrine, | sent 
to a most unconscionable length, and terminating in a | 
quaver that would almost melt the heart of an ailiga- | 
tor, that is, supposing his heart to be capable of tusion | _ 
by any earthly instrumentality. This intolerable tor 
mula was repeated, I am sure, at least a hundre 
times without the slightest variation in tone or accent. | 
till my ears rung with its abhorrent iteration. Even | 
now my slumbers are infested with the sound, and 
the nervous moments even of my waking hqurs, ever) 
passing breeze comes loaded with the mi uotonovs | !€reines and sentimental young ladies are as plentiful 
At another of our places o1|#8 blackberries, but that a good old woman ts invalu 


Yours, as usua 





THE 


DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
WHEATLEY. 


MRS. 


Tue clever and facetious author of * Sayings and 


it 


manager remark, that *in the theatrical professio: 


and heart-appalling cry. 


torment, two little girls attacked us; the youngest, jable;” and all who are tol rably conversant with the | 


I should think not more than eight years old, ani stirs of the stage, very weil know, that im one re 


they both had their hair very nicely done up “en pap. |spect, at least, the order of nature is reversed, an 
pillottes !” j that a fine old woman is more desirable than a youn; 

We crept along at the rate of about four miles the | It is not difficult to account forthis. We thin) 
hour, through horrible roads and still more horrid: |the observation may be hazarded that temales, gene 
weather, but very comfortably. These diligences are 
certainly highly worthy of respect on one account at 


oue. 


raliy speaking, prefer dimples to wrinkles; and so th 





young ladies very naturally refuse to anticipate the 
time when nature wil! 
ones, and the old ladies. whose ideas and reminisce 


. v “0 ! to appear ¢ \ 
least, 1 mean their roominess, if T may be allowed to compel them to appear as o! 


use that illegitimate word for want of one more ortho 
My com- 


dox, which shall yet convey the meaning. ces are juvenile, as pertinaciously object to persona’ 


panions were four in number ; a lusty, vulgar, ill-bred | 
Englishwoman, of some forty years or thereabout: 
who stunned me (being unhappily the only passenge: 
mm board to whoi her lamentations were intelligibi« | 
with perpetual complaints and exclamations against | 
the road, the weather, the diligence and its horses, 
driver, and proprietors, and in short the whole French | 
world. According to her ideas of the matter, she was 
imposed upon at every step; her bones were broken 
by the jolts; her eyes offended with the sights; we 
should be overturned; we should not reach Paris be- | 
fore night, instead of being comfortably housed by | very thankless branch of theatrica) business, and the 
100n as we had been promised; and ten thousand |same quantity of ability which, employed in it, meet: 
other afflictions of mind and body was she subjected | with comparative neglect, would, in a more enticing 
line of character, draw down thunders of a plause 


| 
lany thing but young ones, thinking, doubtless, it woul 
be folly to surrender into the hands of youth and inex 
perience, those parts which time and practice has so 


vell enabled thein to perform. 
the last, we have seen, with fear and trembling, a 


Bent on charming to 


frail and creaking balcony, while a short, pursy, anc 


puffing out— 


| 


‘ } and t tong wht 
How softly sweet sound lover's tongues by nigh 


The truth is, that the personation of ola women is a 


to, and all in consequence of her rashness in removing 


her precious person from her own dear island of taxes | This may in some degree account for the meagre an 
ind perfection. Strange that there should be men | scanty mention whicli is made of Mrs Wheatley by the 
and women so very fond of plaguing themselves with | press of this city. She is seldom noticed, and wi! 

fancied troubles, instead of enjoying the present good, |she is, it is generally in one of those unmeaning com 


and anticipating more in every thing to come! The |mendations which are at tervals dealt out to every 
others were an intelligent, quiet, respectable mer- | worthless appendage of 
chant from Bruxelles; a Prussian, who could speak no | t home,’ 
word of either French or English, and with whom. |spirit, 
therefore, I could hold no intercourse; and a fine old jow n part, we have the highest opinion of Mrs. Wheat- 
veteran of the former imperial army, with a formida-||ley, and think there is little ventured in saying, that 
ble pair of moustaches, who had been in actual service |she is not only the best actress in her line on this coi 
from his youth until the downfall of the Emperor, and ltinent, but the best beyond all comparison; and ina 
entertained us with innumerable anecdotes of his cam- ithe theatres in which, in various parts, we have occa- 
paigns, and his almost worshipped leader Bonapar-r-r, | sionally been present, out of London we have never 
together with no small quantity of significant intima- Where is there another Mrs. Mala- 


seen her equal. 
fthe Bourbons. || prop in this country? Or indeed. in all the range of 


& green-room, such as she 


‘was quite 0 went through her part with 


or any other ready-coined phrase. For our 


} 

1 
} 
4 

) 


tions of his contempt and detestation « 


,, | Doings,”’ in one of his admirable tales, makes a country | 


i likely to equal. 


very faut old woman of fifty as Juliet, lolling over the 


ridiculous old ladies, who, like her, can give the height 
| of absurdity without the taint of vulgarity? There is 
| all the difference in the world between making such a 
H haracter as Mrs. Malaprop a coarse, ignorant old 
| 


; woman, and a foolish old lady. And herein lies the 
) excellence of Mrs. Wheatley; however her “ nice de- 
jrangement of epithets” may betray her ignorance, her 
appearance and manners show she is not one of the 

maille, but familiar at least with the forms and man 
ners of a drawing-room. In the composition of her 
dress too, from “ top to toe” there is not a vulgar cur! 
But it is not in this line alone that Mrs. 


Her talents are as 


or colour. 
WwW 


| 
| 


- can lay claims to distinction. 
versatile as they are excellent, and her chambermaids 
\if not marked by the same evident superiority, have a 
pertness and spirit about them thet are always amusing 


she 


jgreeable one) which in her hands is one of the most 


i‘here is one character that plays, (a very disa 
| 
|perfect efforts we have witnessed on the boards of 9 
theatre, viz. rs. Subtde in Paul Pry. Every expres 
sion of her countenance, and every modulation of her 
voice, are imbued with the spirit of art and demur 
iypocrisy. 

There is another 
W heath y thou 


in the prime of life and full vigour of 
g£ 


rt! Mrs 


of age, is herseli 


intellect. This 


thing w vy of remark, 


rh the representative 


r 





Is an advantage as great as it is rare; for the line of 
character in which she appears. is generally used as ¢ 


lernier resort by actresses, who are themselves toc 


Ise, and who bring to thei: 


ld to appear in any thing 


na 


ask confirmed habits, and jaded and worn out power: 


i mind and body. According to the common coursé 
4 nature, it will be long betore the pabhe wall have 
lo regret this as being the case with Mrs. Whe atley 


and even when time shall have laid his unsparing hand 


ipon her, her excellence in the execution of those parts 


will have become so much a matter ot habit, that only 


the physi al force and energy will be wanting. 
Ihe faults of this lady ere so tew, that it is scarcely 
worth while pointing them out. The greatest ts, that 


he is not always proof agamst the applause of the 


more noisy part of the audience o that when she 
does any thing particularly well, and a clapping of 
winds ensues, she Wishes to do more, and ts m the 
| vabit of spreading out the folds of her emple and an 
| tique garments, and flouncing alout the stage more 
hun is exactly necessary. As long. however, as Vir 
Simpson retains the services oO} ‘irs. Whe atley in the 
| Park company, that theatre is possessed of an attrac 
ition which no other establishment can, at present, or. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


| somewhat asthmatic Romeo came waddling to his love, || 


STRATTON HILL. 


! 


ds 
i 


' 
acon rable share of talent displayed in these 


THert 
volumes, and they aiso bear evidence of some research and 


mdustry. The subject matter of the tale 1s founded upon 
the struga! which ended in the death of Charles tne first and 
the overthrow of monarchy in Engiana, But che scenes 
which the author has chosen tor th cation of his charac 
j ters aud incidents, are new and as yet uatouched. No no- 
velist, that we remember, has ever availed Limseli of the 
ustory, characters, and manners of Cornwall, peculiar as 
iney are, and distinct from those of te rest of Bn land.— 
ihe author of Stratton Hill has not neglected tus advan 

tages. There is much originality in the personages of his 
| story, and in then acis. Some of tis conceplicns are wor 
, as for example, the vetcran Andrews, 


thy of ingh prais 
i whose whole existence, from long hatit, comes at length to 


Know but one pre dominating motive Carrics, the w ander 
er, is another happy sketch; and Trealyon and his sister, 
whose veneration for their own long line of ancestry has 


succeeded at last in banishing almost every other passion 
The 
| book however, it must be confessed, is heavy, and cannot 
hope for an existence of any very protracted duration ; but 
'must be content to fill a place mn the foremost rank o 
u 


lare drawn with considerable power and distinctness. 


little while, and then sink down into cr 


things. for a vers 





te ee 


. 
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Ish She interrupts the peace of governments; she disturbs the 
amity and harmony of families: nay, re ligion itself is not 
jfree from the detestable and injurious turmoils which she| 
‘has it in her power to excite. And when she has attac ked 
any one upon whom she may publicly wreak her malice, by 
| gaining over to herself the hearts and opinions of the com-! 
|munity, no entreaties, no repentance, (if aught which de- 
| mands re pentance has been committed by her victirm,) no} 
exertions of talent or industry to regain his former honours, 
however he may have in-| 


panionship with the hun rede: o! “dull books that have pre- 
ceded and will foliow it—known only through the immor- 
talizing pages of some circulating library’s long catalogue. 





STORIES FOR YOUTH. 

Ir. Elana Bli-s, Broadway, has just published a littl 
volume under the title, translated from the French }) 
by a pupil of the Washington Institute, which promises to 
be popular, both in schools and private families. The minds jj 
of children are as active as their bodies, and continually de- 
The gencral mass of similar publica- 


| 
| 


| can rescue him from her power ; 
| curred, or deserved to incur, her odium. 

| The first, and, in my opinion, the most detestable and 
|| overbearing species of prejudice, is that which the sects of| 

A child | various religions have repeatedly encouraged against each 
| other. This may be most properly termed pharisaical pre- | 
||judice. It is a melancholy thing to look back upon the pag 

» oF history, and observe the pollutions and interpolations, |) ¢ 
of proper books tor the leisure moments, or lighter studies which the most holy ordinances of religion have suffered) 


ke < . 
of children, is a subject of great interest to parents; fcr. | || from its influence. holy writ, how forcibly 
while they, at first, seem but trifles of no consideration, they i does its virulence 
infant mind the seeds of | 
there- || 


ibove 


mand employment. 
tions are not only useless but absolutely pernicious in their 
effects ; and we should be pleased to see stories, like those 
now before us, generally adopted as substitutes. 
cannot fail to derive both amusement and instruction from a 
perusal of them as they embrace the most familiar incidents, | 
pictured in the plainest and clearest language. The choice 


If we examine 
appear, in the conduct of the Jews to-| 
wards a Redeemer! How beautifully, yet how forcibly, 
|| does that very Redeemer exemplify its pernicious malevo- 
| lence, in the parable of the pharisee and publican! Let us| 
|| turn to a later period :—let us behold the cruélties exercise od 


are, in fact, introducing into the } 
future habits, passions, and opinions. 
fore, conceive the moment wasted which we have occupied | 
in recommending to the notice of all charged with the edu- 


cation of youth, a volume calculated to promote the general || 


We cannot, 


|at various periods upon the continent, in England, and in 


l|her sister country, against the protestants. Can we trac¢ 


cause of learning, and to render the business of instruction | 
both to the tu or and the child. 


I 
in these any of the dictates of charity, of kindness, and of} 
Master has, in all his words! 
Must every different religion 


more agreeable . 
| forbearance, which our Divine 


set before 


HUNGARIAN TALES. 


¢ avcopy of this new work from Messrs. 


|and actions, 

I | be supported by the annihilation of those who are unwilling 
We have to conform to its decrees? We have no author ity, divine 

Harper, the publishers, but not in time to notice it as much | lor human, to take such power upon ourselves. Whence, i 


1, ts scinilhie 
ou a this week"s Mirror. We have | || then, is the cause, that so much innocent blood has be ent 
or the shortest of the stories, which are 


| 

us? | 
| 

£| 
recei\ | 
at large as w id wi 
read one or two 


Wherefore do we hear different seets reviling each | 
other, and affirming that none, excepting those who are of| 

What is the 
root of all these evils—this enmity—this abolition of frater- 
It is prejudice. 


? 
written with great spit, and are extremely interesting. nl _ 
vividness of deseription, and for the striking nature of the| 
incidents, we think these stories may bear a comparison with i 
Mr. Croly’s Pales of the Great St. Bernard, The character |) 


of the people trom whom the fair author has drawn the per- ! 


their own persuasion, shall obtain salvation ? 
{nal love amongst mankind ? 
Another species, more ridicwous in its appearance, but 
equal in virulence to the above-mentioned, in attempting to} 
gain the accomplishment of its wishes, may be aptly deno- | 


sonages of her stories, is admmrably adapted for the purpose || 
not alittle singular, that it should || 


Therr | 
j}minated political prejudice. 


‘yh atred and dissensions which are carried on from family to!) 


and it is 
ieglected by the English writers. 
history, too, aboun:'s with stirring and romantic adventure 
such as the novelist loves todwell upon. It is not wonder 
ful, that these tales should have obtained great || 
popularity in England. 


of the novelist ; 


have been so long 
It is a tonishing to see the 


I family, 
jeach ether has displayed itself in hearts, which, in ail other} 
} respects, might be classed amongst the most excellent and|| 
The best and most skilful o! rulers, have not | 
Whatever may be the! 


. from century to century—what detestation against || 
therefore, ; } 





THE ESSAYIST. 


} | virtuous. 
|| escaped its pernicious influence. 
| good qualities of a king, they will vanish from the eyes of | 
jhis subjects, if prejudice has forbidden them to look upon} 


t EAN MAGAZINE 


PREIUDICE, 


brass 





jany of his actions, except those which are worthy of blame. 
| Hiow forcible a representation of its malevolence do the |} 


in their virtues . . 
when the quarrels of powerful | 


BHAKSPRARE 


Men's evil manner 
We write 


liv 
m water.’ |! teudal times present to us ; 
|| families were handed down, and continued with undimunish- | 
led enmity and bloodshed, through the lapse of ages! And || 


monareh dethroned and «eca- || 


Or ali those errors, to which, from the frailty and weak- 
ness of our natures, we are perpetually liable to become sub- 


ater days, when we see ¢ 
been carried to a more ridiculous |)!" later days, when we see a 


servient, few, I think, have 
excess, or have more completely estranged the mind from 
Whenever it} 


| pitated by his subjects, without cause ;—when we hear all} 


notions of right and wrong, than prejudice jthe mvectives which the spirit of revolution can utter 
I ght an g, the * 

has once gained a firm footing in our breasts, by persuading | *84!st those who the least deserve them ;—when we see 
us to admit within them the seeds of enmity or aversion | persons attacked in the performance of those duties which 


ithey have long discharged with honour to themselves and| 


against any particular object, the most clear and convincing | 
shal! we not naturally, if we} 


arguments will, in most cases, be found insufficient to era- 
dicate them, They rapidly increase, and, from the most behold all these evils with the clear and steady light of | 
trifling and despicable origin, nse to the most absurd and || f€@s0n, Inquire into their origin It is prejudice. i 
violent extreme of detestation. Nay, to such an extent Under the same head may be included popular prejudice. | 
have they been cherished, that the powers of reason and || That of the political species is more slow and deliberate in| 
its advances, but virulent and deadly in the comple- 
tion of its purposes. 


|! with success to their country: 


more 


reflection, which the can boast of, have been 


repeatedly blinded and overwhelmed by them. 


very wisest 
Popular prejudice, on the other hand, 
Talent, fortune, honour, and all the most noble qualities | 18 violent and immediate in manifesting itself; but its rage 
allotted to mankind, will be 


him who entertains any dislike against their possessors 


forgotten and disrezarded by} is exhausted im a much shorter space of time. It has been 


| 
known, however, upon gaming an ascendency over the pas-! 
sions of an intemperate and senseless mob, to produce the 


Our eyes, when directed by prejudice, are only open to the 


and to hav operated 
The con- 


duct of Englishmen, during the execution of Governor Wall, 


vices of men:—thei virtues are concealed by the veil of | most diabolical paroxysms of fury, n 


which = she all our! the minds of men, as it were by internal agency. 


mental powers of vision. 


disgust, throws indiscriminately ov 
The advice of our friends, the 


I 
us popular prejudice in its most glaring and execrable light. 


reprehensions of the world, and sometimes even our own |jif we turn back to the chronicles of that period, will show 


conscience, would admonish us against this weakness 


the character, or 


He 


wish to vindicate 
that 


hstand- 
dot 


weakness, however, I should not term it, for, notwit I do not by any means 


ing that it displays the im/ecility of the mind which cam palliate the conduct, of unfortunate man. was 


resist its impulse, it may, nevertheless, if once encouraged,| justly and deservedly punished for his cruelty by the loss of 
extend itself into the most inveterate hatred which disgraces | life. But, however, great his offences might be, I must own 


human nature. | that I was shocked and disgusted upon reading an account 


of the conduct of the lower orders, previous to, and during 
but her hateful effects may be observed in all ages, | the time of, his execution. 
1. every invective which could possibly enrage the populace} 


Nor does prejudice contine herself to any on: porticular| 


object . 


m all countries, amongst all ranks, and all sects of mankir 


= 


~- 


of that day. 


|| yudice, 


|| of every opportunity to affhet and torment him ; 


i} tween each of the family is destroyed. 


sphere unworthy 


li which one of his 


The public press teemed with} | 


| against him ; his name was heard in every street, ., branded 
|| with all the malicious appellations that :evenge could in- 
vent; his figure was represented in every print-shop, either 
as inflicting the cruelties which he had committed, or as 





|| undergoing the punishment to which he was to be doomed 


| His execution was repeatedly announced for a certain day, 
|) and then deferred. Hence, so great was the anxiety of the 
|| populace, so ardent their wish for the gratification which 
|they expected from beholding his punishment, that, upon 
seeing the object of their hate, after they had repeatedly 
|been disappointed in the performance of bis execution, 
|appear upon the fatal platform, they raised three loud and 
heart-drawn cheers, as if now certain of their victim. The 
same species of disgraceful barbarity was repeated at that 
most appalling moment, when the culprit was launched inte 
eternity. While his limbs were yet quivering with the last 
agonies of death, the same tumult and heilish gratification 
manifested itself in almost every mind. But the most dis 

gusting and brutal instance of their hatred is yet, I think 

untold. Some women, even women, at the conclusion o% 


| his punishment, stationed themselves at the foot of the scaf 


fold upon which he suffered, and drank perdition to him ' 
Nay, the fatal rope itself, after having performed its duty 

was cut into the smallest pieces, and purchased by the mol 
|| with avidity! An indelible stain remains upon the event 

It remains on the records of heaven, a lasting 
stigma those who participated in such inhumanity 
May succeeding generations, upon reading the scene whicl: 
I have just recounted, be warned from that degradation o 


on 


human nature, to which a whole nation were precipitate 
by popular prejudice ! 

Hitherto we have viewed prejudice, and the evils it pro 
duces in public affairs. We have seen to what 
has been carried—to what madness and rage it has excited 
a whole people. We will now make a few obsérvations on 
its effects in the more immediate concerns of private life. 

Notiung is, [ think, more conducive to quarrels, jealousies 
and heart-Bprnings in every family, than the foolish partial 
while 


an excess ! 


ity which some parents show to a favourite child ; 
the y or even treat with severity, other ot 
their offspring. This conduct may be defined parental pre 
And here it is to be observed that those parents fall 
linto a double error ; from some trifling and 
| ridiculous cause, take a dislike to one child, and make us¢ 
while they 


neglect, some 


for while they, 


magnity all his small fuilings, and pass over his good quali- 
ties without notice, they will most probably behave as ab 
surdly in the reverse towards the All that he 
dees will be right ;—he will be set forth as a pattern olf 
! cleverness, application, and every good quality, for the imi- 

tation of all young people in his vicinity. His very faults 
will be palliated and unobserved—nay, sometimes even be 
applauded and deemed worthy of commendation. But what 
are the consequences of this blind partiality and folly ? The 
favourite is hated:—the amity which ought to subsist be- 
But the whole con- 
sequences of such an error as this are not yet enume rated. 
At the time when both venture together upon the ocean ot 
life, the one who formerly could depend upon no assistance 

trom his parents will far surpass the other in the formation 
of his projects, and the completion of his designs ; while the 
real good qualities of the favourite will be found to b« 


favouri tc. 


choked up by the weeds of seli-conceit and adulation. 


Prejudice, when admitted against the various professional 


duties, is extremely detrimental to many, whose genius de- 


Nothing can be more disgusting than 
navy, or medicine 


serves a better fate. 
to hear the church, the bar, the army, 
attacked, on account of the misconduct of some one indi 
vidual in these several lines of life, who has disgraced him- 
self and his profession, Yet true it is, that many form their 
opinions merely from one example, and consider that the 
end honour of all connected with that professio: 
eighed by the same standard, ‘Hence many 
whose talents have been particalarly in 
branch of science, has been placed in a 


probity 
must be w a 
promising youth, 
clined to any one 
of him, merely through a foolish dislik« 
parents have entertained against those 
men whose studies and occupations he wished to pursue. 
Nor is this species of prejudice to be looked upon as dé 
However great a man’s abil; 
ties may be, he 
should he chance to meet with any misfortune, 
discharge of his duties so as to excite dissatistaction and 


trimental in one light alone. 
in whatever degree may deserve praise, 


or fail in the 


prejudice against him, his utmost exertions will never raise 
him to his former eminence. The most excellent and har 
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monious poet; the bravest soldier; the most skilful physi- 
cian; the most able painters, sculptors, and musicians :— 
will all, if the breath of prejudice once taint their fame, 
verge from the zenith of their glory, and be levelled withthe 
common herd. When, therefore, I hear a good poem ridi- 
euled, or a well-written essay abused, merely because it is 
the fashion to ridicule and abuse them; when I hear the 
character of a brave man attacked, and his conduct deprg- 
ciated by the general voice, for some oflence, the relation of 
which is most probably founded on rumour alone ; when, in 
short, I see a man who has signalised himself in any station 
of life, cast down from the good opinions ofall, and reduced 
to a level, from which he is not allowed, whatever may be 
his powers, to rise again ;—I inwardly curse prejudice, and 
all the mischiefs she causes. 

It is needless to enumerate the many and various less im- 
portant species of prejudice. Nota day can pass without 
presenting to an observant eye, the follies, the inconveni- 
ences, and the ridicnle to which allare subjected, when they 
obey the dictates of this most odious and contemptible error. 
it manifests itself not only in the occupations, but even in 
the amusemeiits of life. 

One more argument alone need be adduced upon the sub- 
ect of these observations. When a hundred years from 
this period shall have come and gone; when we shall be as 
the dust of the earth, and our very names and actions shall 
have faded in oblivion; of what value shall we deem the 
good or bad opinions of the world, to which we formerly 
were subject 1 this life, if we have only lived nghteously, 
and according to the dictates of pure religion? Inthe hou 
of death we shall be free from the virulence of prejudice ; 
yet, at that future time. a mind conscious of its own virtue 
will triumph over the contemptible scoffs and ridicule which 
were aimed at ts quict during life ; and exult in the expec- 
tation of attaining that heavenly mansion, from whence 

are, enmity, slander, prejudice, and all things conducive to 
our misery in this state of probation are banished for ever. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


«2 new volume.—We commence this week the seventh 
volume of the New-York Mirror, and avail ourselves of the 
occasion to renew the pledge so frequently given, and we 
hope never in a single instance unredeemed, of our constant 
endeavours to render its columns useful and entertaining to 
every class of readers. It will be perceived that our pages 
are enlarged, and the general appearance and arrangement 
of the work improved. The designs of four elegant en- 
gravings are in the hands of the artists, and will be tssued 
at the periods promised in the prospectus. We have order- 
ed an entirely new fount of music type, by which we shall 
shortly be enabled to present that department in a form 
nearly equal to copperplate. We will merely add, that 
neither expense nor labour will be spared to render this 
periodical an ornament to our great and growing country. 


True charity. --Mr. Walsh announces, in one of his late 
vazettes, the receipt of two pamphlets from this city, one of 
which is a circular issued by a society formed for the purpose 
of encouraging education in India, and soliciting patronage ; 
the other, a report of the city dispensary, claiming assist- 
ince, and announcing the lamentable fact that the institu- 
tion has been quite threatened with extinction for the want 
of means. 
does the Aristarchus of Philadelphia raise his voice against 
the existence of such a condition of society as is impled by 
Exertions making tor the mental 


In no very sparing and yet appropriate terms, 


these two documents. 
unprovement of those who are removed by thousands of 
at home are left un- 
assisted in the very hours of sickness and sore distress! It 
is not the first time that a just commentary has been pro- 
nounced on this over anxiety for distinction in whatever is 





leagues, while hundreds and thousanc 
' 


pompous and goes forth to the world at large, that makes 
the name of chanty known te the further isles of the Pacitic 
ocean and the Peloponnesus, and which ts indirect variance 
with the performance of that more humble, but more efficient 
and truly virtuous benevolence which acts within its proper 
sphere of duty and reach of act:on. It has, indeed, been 
urged, that both these duties can be consistently discharged 
—that stangers and remote countries may be benetited by 
the extension of our kindness to them, and yet the wants of 
our own poor not be neglected. This ill easily be granted 
? Ask the agents of the public institu- 
They will tell you that apologies are 


—but is it the fact 
tioné in our owa cies. 
ernally making for the withdrawal of former ad, and the 


. 





| withholding of present contribution, on the ground of com- 

| plete exhaustion by the Greek, andother foreign applications. 

| This is not as it should be. After distress has been relieved 
within our own walls ; after education has been widely 
spread among all who need its blessings, and they are nei- 
ther few nor insignificant ; after all the objects of indispen- 
sable improvement have been attended to amongst ourseives, 
it will be time enough to wander forth abroad in quest of 
the means of gratifying an enlarged and active spirit of be- 
nevolence. Be it understood that the feeling of sincerity in 
which these foreign charities are dispensed is not con- 
demned ;-—-it is desirable only that it be directed to propes 
objects, and not be allowed to waste itself in unlimited aims 
and inexhaustible outlets, while so many paramount and pal- 
pable claims arrest its attention, and call for its protection. 


The newspaper press.—A large portion of the people of this 
country look for information, upon all subjects, to the public 
press, As each one of those, however, generally belongs 
either to one party or the other, all news assumes the tinge 
of the channel through which it flows ; and according to the 
opinions and enterprises of the editors, will be the cast of 
his items of intelligence. 
graph, headed “ outrageous frau,” full of flourishes, notes 


We have sometimes seen a para- 


of admiration, and capital letters, enough to arouse the in- 
dignation of every reader. The same event would appear 
in anothe: journal as a “ ludicrous aceident” or an “ unfor- 
tunate event.” We read the character of one of our publi 
men a short time since, in terms that made us shudder. 
He was represented as a fiend incarnate, about to overthrow 
all our civil and religious institutions, assassinate all the in- 
habitants, and reduce the country to ashes; but were quieted 
on the perusal ef another account whic declared him to be 
the most benevolent, enlightened, and patriotic individual 
A triend of ours published a book. It was ‘a 
harmless kind of an affair, just about worth the money, and 
One 
editor warned the public against it as dangerous in its ten- 


ever created, 
which inight have instructed some, and amused more. 


dency, another despised it as flimsy and unworthy of 
notice, and a third recommended it to the patronage of all 
The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the Daily Advertiser, a journal of 
lus city, on the subject of the 


who admired undoubted genius and pure virtue. 
deservedly high standing in ¢ 
recent celebration : 


The day was unpleasant, attended with repeated showers, some of 














them violent, which rendered the mili ify display less interesting u 
usual 

* Notwithstanding the objections we have always [elt to the injurious 
and mdefensibl ustom of permitting booths to be erected, they have 
been increased, if it is possible, by the disgraceful scenes of Saturday ‘ast 
We are confident that the city was never so deeply diegraced by such 
scenes on any preceding occasion; andl the sau: amen appears to tx 
entertained by many others—we suspect by all respectable persons who 
saw them. It t believed that so many instances of drunkenness were 

ver witnessed before. Mobs were continually form.ng, and fighting 
and motuing amongst the lowest blackguards that ever diagraced a city 


Constant appheations were made to the police office to suppress the 
The high constable and the mayor's first marshal, who share 
the profits arising from the letting of the booths, were not seen suy press 
ng the 
night by the rain, which fell in torrents 
1 few particulars.”’ 


riots 


riots. The whole posse of vagabonds were dispersed towards 


We may perhaps hereafter give 


The annexed is from the Morning Herald, a paper which, 
although we are no politician, we presume must belong to 
the other side of the question. Both extracts are published 
for the benefit of distant subscribers, that they may under- 
stand exactly now we behave in New-York on the anniver- 
sary of our national independence, and what reliance may 
generally be placed upon the newspaper press. It was, we 
understand, a matter of some debate among our brother edi- 
tors whether or not the troops did not march all day under 
the rays of a scorching sun ; but, upon further « onsideration, 
it was concluded, by the consent of the parties, to have been 
rather rainy : 





Hither trom the cooling influence of the weather, or a reformed state 
of society,—there was less drupkenness on this occasion thar any 
former one within our recollection The crowds were orderly, quiet 

nd sober—we might add, sad and uncomtortable—but a’ imports. t wy 
left the police no additional duties to perform, and themscives { 
headaches and reper nt twing itter all was over 


Gold.—We sce it repeatedly announced by the editors ot 
newspapers, and with evident symptoms of rejoicing and 
exultation, that this precious metal is not cuntine d to the 
mines of Peru and Mexico, but also deigns to mingle itself 
with the cotton and tobacco growing soil of our own coun- 
El Dorado’s and of 


and unparalleled splendour rise up before t 


bl 


wealth 
j 


glowing faney, and dazzle the uathinking mind mto down- 
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trv. Visions of inexhausti 


he quick anc 


right blindness. Such do we consider the joy expressed on 
the discovery of gold in the lap of our own grounds. We 
want it not, We are satisfied that the southern countries 


s! and with them all th 
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10uld possess the precious metals 
! i 
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evils Waich lic le theirs train, —indolencc, luxurv, and 





mental darknessand slavery. Give us the hea'thful industry 
which must redeem the unyielding earth by culture and til 
lage, must sow it with the see f promise, and reap th 


harvest of plenty,—the reward of constant and health-in 
spiring toil, We want 
destruction by voluntary or inv 
bowels of the earth, where pallid emaciation, consumption, 


no wretch vomed to mevitable 


lunt ary descent into the 





and a slow lingering death surely await them. We want 
no government ennched by factitious means; no over 


|grown fortunes, accumulated by good or ill fortune in specu 
Hlations on the depth and extent of veins running through 


f our sumpl persuits 


the earth. We want not the exchance o 
jin commerce, agriculture, and manutactures—our enterprise 
jand intellectual activity, our skill in art, our depth in sei 
alluring but cebasing and unin 


cy detract 


ence, for the proving labour 


in mine Lotteries are bad enough —t much 
from the honest earnings of the poor, and make frequent in 


| 
roads upon the steady industry and jitegrity of the lower 


Mines 


neglect of ordinary but unattractiy 


clasees would be ten times worse Gambling, 


occupations, and isa 
\ti+ble thirst for instantaneous acquisition of wealth, would 
be among the least of the evils attendant upon an extension ot 


the discoveries already made of the existence of gold in thi 


country. Well did Shakspeare say of gold, that it wa 
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| The American Argus, and Commercial T: graph This 
really a valuable paper, as will be seen by a brief enumera 


tion of its contents: Each number comypr the latest and 


most important news of the day, original and selected pros 
and poetry; such miscellancous int: asis novel, 1 


arranged, ona larger and mor 


nige nce n- 





| tere sting, or instructive 
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a current, ilphab tically 


rinayy ive seale than 


any ever before published in this country; the + sof bank 


ate 
ml! cites in the 


of the differ- 
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note exchange in the four principal comm 


union ; prices of natiopn stocks, and of thos 
New-York, 


jent banking institutions in Philadelphia, Balti 
| { 


' 
i ' «xchange in those 


more, and Boston ; the prices or 





cities, of drafts, or bills of exchang>, on many of the prinei- 
pal commercial cities in various parts of the globe, together 
with an extensive list of counterfeit: bank notes, including 
all known to be in circulation throughout the Union: and 
| notices ol new emissions whenev t vira pire, Oras soon 
as discovered, The bank note table is alphabetically arranged 
jin the geograplucal order of the stat the | of counter 
feits in a similar manner, and al numerical order : and, 
jin addition, a hat is given semi mithly, of the broker 
} banks; and of the prin ipal pac cothnes established between 
the four citics above mentioned, and different ports both im 
this and in foreign countries, with their stated times of 
l sailing, etc. etc. The Argus, edited by P. Canfield, i pub- 
lished every Monday morning, at 179 Broadway, in the folic 
form, on a sheet of paper about two foct long by three feet 
wide—more or | at six dol! mum, pavable u 
ladvanes 
Clinton-hal!.—It is to be pre wd that few individuals o 
New-York, “ will shed tears in pity for the hapless fate” of 
that nest of rookeries which for many vea:s graced the 
jneighbourhood known by the appellation of Theatre Alley 
The hand of naprovernent has touched the seene, and it 
wizard influence will soon conve t into a splendd hall 
worthy of the hallowed nam is to distinguish i 
among tuture generation Clint hall will, ere long. b 
seen rising above the ground, and vindicating its claims t 
architectural pre-cminence among the houses of worship 
the courts of justice, ar d th wor of pleasure wihuel 
adorn its locality. One hundred tect square on Beekmatr 
land Nassau streets, Will form a fi © lor the ereclion 6 
an edifice, commensurate with th jects of the association 
which projected it, and the grand i this commercial en 
porum. We are extremely happy t te that the Natio 
al Academy of Design will « y a part of build 
Interesting t play-wrights 1 uu of three hundred 
dolla is off I by Mr. John Ad the manager ol th 
Charleston theatre, for the best onginal tragedy or comeds 
and ene hundred and fifty for the seeoud best tragedy 
Competitors are requested to forward their productions to 
Charleston on or before the tweaticth of November nea 
If the successtul author should be a nati of South Cai 
lina or Georgia, he will be « dtoa } mit 
the premiur. 
Bindgiag.—Subseribers can have th ‘ Loe 
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Summer eve is gone and past, 


fast : I have wan -der'd all the day, 
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Do not bid me stray; I have 
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Sid me not in tle field, Is to touc 
Buckler lift. or broadsword wield ; Ww ith the 
All my strength and all my art From the 


h the gentle heart, I have song of war for knight, 
wizard’s notes that ring Lay of love for lady bright, 
peaceful min ‘tre! string Fairy tale to lull the ear 
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Dark the night, and long-ill day, 


Goblin grim the maids to seare ; 
Do not bid me farther stray, 





VARIETIES. > 


OniGinaL anrcpote.—A few years ago, a couple of 
Dutchmen upon the hig) hills of Limestone, though very | 
triendly, had a dreadiul falling out about one killing the 
other’s dog, for which he sued for damages. They were 
ealled into cot, and the defendant in the case was asked 
by the judge, if he killed the dog?) “* Pe sure I kilt him,” 
said the Dutchman, “ but let hin proof it.” This being quite 
satisfactory, the plaintiff in the case was called on to answer 
afew questions ; he was asked by the judge, to what amount 
he estimated the damages? He did not understand this | 
question so well, so to be a little plainer, the judge asked | 
him what he thought the deg to be worth? “ Pe sure,” said | 
he, “the doe was wot noting; but since he was so mean as 
to kill him, he shall pay de tull walue of him.” 

Wartenine mitk.—A Dutchman in Albany some time! 
back, went out to his milkman in the street with a dish in 
each hand, instead of one as usual. The dispenser of at- 
tenuated milk, asked if he wished him to fill both vessels ? 
The Dutchman replied, suiting the action to the word, 
“Dis is forde miliuk, and dis for de watter--and T will mix 
dem so as to s‘iute mine self.” 


To-morrow '—W hat is to-morrow? A time that always 
is to come. and never comes—it is that part of eternity which 
lies beyond eternity—it is a name, a phantom, a chaos. 
Does it ever deceive us? it is because we place too much 
dependence on it. Procrastination is the top stone of des- 
truction—let it have no contro! over you: avoid it as you 
would a pe stilence. ; 

BurieD ative.—Two Irishmen wading across one of the 
principal streets in the city, one of them was knocked down 
by a dray driving furiously along. “ Arrah Pat,” said the 
other, “arn't ye dead?” “ No,” replied the prostrate son 
ot Erin, “ but P'm burned alive.” 

How ro Be Kt H.—Nothing is more easy, says Mr. Pauld- 
ing, than to grow rich. It is only to trust nobody—to be- 
friend none—to get every thing, and save all we get—to 
stint ourselves, and eve ry body belonging to us—to be the 
friend of no man, and have no man for our friend—to heap 
interest upon interest, cent upon cent—to be mean, miser- 
able, and despised, tor some twenty or thirty yvears—and 
riches will come as sure as disease and disappointment. 

A sev Lover.—Ap indolent youth being asked why he 
was so shamefully fond of his pillow, to the manifest injury 
of his reputation, replied, “Iam engaged every morning 
in hearing counsel: Industry and Health advise me te rise— 





| Sloth and Idleness to lie still, and they give their reasons at 
|large, pro and con. It is my part to be strictly impartial, 
and to hear with patience what is said on both sides—and 
by the time the cause is fairly argued, dinner is generally on 
the table! ‘ : ; 
HEREDITARY ATTACHMENT.—When the Jews are in thi 
act of prayer, they turn their eyes towards Jerusalem ; and 
such is their veneration for the soil of Judea, that many of 
them in different countries procure from Jerusalem portions 
of earth, which is sprinkled over the eyes of the jee 
before interment. Many who can afford the expense, retiré 
there to die, that their bodies may mingle with the bodies o 
their ancestors. At Copenhagen Jews are buried standing 
in their coffins. 
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